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FOREWORD. 

The  report  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary  Commission  of  Ver- 
mont, presented  to  the  State  Legislature  of  1910,  bringing  the  operations 
of  that  commission  up  to  September  of  that  year,  is  supplemented  here- 
with by  its  further  and  final  transactions. 

The  commission  was  unable  to  complete  its  report  in  time  to  submit  to 
the  Legislature  of  1912,  and  therefore  presents  at  this  time  a final  state- 
ment covering  its  later  proceedings  and  financial  transactions,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  its  appointment. 

There  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  this  commission  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  final  report. 

The  edition  of  the  first  report  was  long  since  exhausted.  Requests 
are  being  received  to  this  day  for  copies  of  this  report,  and  if  these  requests 
are  to  be  honored  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  a complete  report  in  one  vol- 
ume for  distribution  to  interested  persons,  to  historical  societies  and  to  li- 
braries, especially  those  of  our  own  state. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  report  the  commission  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  honored  members  and  the  state  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens  in 
the  death  of  Hon.  Horace  W.  Bailey  of  Newbury.  Probably  no  Vermonter 
was  more  interested  than  Mr.  Bailey  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  history  of  this 
State,  and  for  years  he  had  been  a dilligent  collector  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  press  clippings  dealing  with  Vermont  men  and  affairs. 

Every  year  that  passes  emphasizes  more  strongly  the  value  to  Ver- 
mont of  the  desirable  and  wide-spread  publicity  obtained  through  the  Lake 
Champlain  tercentenary  celebration. 

THE  COMMISSION. 
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THE  CHAMPLAIN  MEMORIAL 


The  first  report  concluded  with  a brief  statement  that  ground  had  been 
broken  for  the  Champlain  memorial  at  Crown  Point,  New  York.  The  next 
step  was  the  selecting  of  a design  for  this  memorial.  The  plans  submitted 
by  IMessrs.  Dillon,  McClellan  N Beadel  of  New  York  City,  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  joint  commission.  This  memorial,  taking  the  form  of  a 
light-house  tower,  is  constructed  of  granite.  It  is  fifty  feet  high  from  the 
ground  to  the  lantern  platform.  The  approach  from  the  lake  is  terraced  and 
the  tower  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  stone  steps.  Surrounding  the  central 
shaft  are  eight  granite  columns  resting  on  a mammoth  granite  base  and 
these  columns  support  a visitors’  gallery,  from  which  an  extensive  outlook 
may  be  obtained.  Above  the  gallery  is  a lantern  platform  and  the  shaft  is 
surmounted  by  a circular  capital  with  the  garlands  of  frieze  binding  the 
top  together.  The  extreme  height  of  the  memorial  is  seventy-three  feet 
above  the  circular  terrace  and  one  hundred  and  one  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lake. 

On  the  eastern  front  of  the  monument,  facing  the  lake,  on  the  high  granite 
base  on  which  the  pillars  rest,  there  is  erected  a bronze  group  of  statuary 
consisting  of  a statue  of  Samuel  Champlain  of  heroic  size,  flanked  by  seated 
figures  of  an  Indian  and  of  a voyageur  or  coureur-de-bois.  Under  it  is  a 
canoe  prow,  in  stone,  laden  with  typical  products  of  the  region,  the  group 
representing  conditions  prevailing  here  in  Champlain’s  time. 

Beneath  the  statue  of  Champlain,  on  the  east  front  of  the  granite  base, 
is  the  allegorical  bust,  “LaFrance”,  designed  by  the  famous  French  sculp- 
tor, Rodin,  presented  by  the  people  of  France  to  America.  On  a bronze 
tablet  below  the  Rodin  bust  is  the  following  inscription: 

1609  To  The  Memory  of  1909 

Samuel  Champlain 
Intrepid  Navigator 
Scholarly  Explorer 
Christian  Pioneer. 

Erected  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
The  State  of  Vermont 
In  Commemoration  of  His  Discovery  of 
The  Lake  Which  Bears  His  Name. 
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On  either  side  of  the  monument  is  a small  granite  pyramid, 
pyramid  bears  the  following  inscription: 


Vermont 
Lake  Champlain 
Tercentenary 
Commission 


Governor  George  H.  Prouty 
Governor  John  A.  VIead 
Lynn  M.  Hays 
Frank  L.  Fish 
Walter  H.  Crockett 
LIorace  W.  Bailey 
George  T.  Jarvis 
John  M.  Thomas 
William  J.  VanPatten 
Arthur  F.  Stone 
Frederick  0.  Beaupre 


The  Children  of  Vermont  Participated  in 
THE  Erection  of  this  Monument  in  Honor  of 
Samuel  Champlain 


The  Eastern 
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The  western  pyramid  contains  this  inscription: 

New  York 
Lake  Champlain 
Tercentenary 
Commission 


Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes 
Governor  John  A.  Dix 
H.  Wallace  Knapp 
Henry  W.  Hill 
Walter  C.  Witherbee 
James  J.  Frawley 
James  Shea 
William  R.  Weaver 
James  A.  Foley 
John  H.  Booth 
John  B.  Riley 
Louis  C.  LaFontaine 
Howland  Pell 


On  the  east  side  of  the  base  of  the  memorial  appear  the  following  arms: 
Arms  of  “La  Compagnie  de  la  Nouvelle  France.” 

Arms  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Arms  of  France  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  base  of  the  memorial  appear  the  following  arms: 
Arms  of  the  United  States. 

Arms  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Arms  of  Brouage  (Birthplace  of  Champlain). 
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FRANCE  PRESENTS  GIFT 


On  April  26,  1912,  a delegation  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  of  France  arrived  in  New  York,  bringing  a bust  entitled  “La  France,” 
executed  by  Rodin,  one  of  the  world’s  most  famous  sculptors,  a gift  of  the 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of  America,  designed  for  decoration  of  the 
Champlain  memorial  at  Crown  Point. 

The  French  party  included  Albert  Auguste  Gabriel  Flanotaux  of  the 
French  Academy,  former  Alinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  president  of  the 
delegation;  Hon.  Louis  Barthou,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
former  Minister  of  Justice;  Baron  D’Estournelles  de  Constant,  member  of 
the  French  Senate  and  of  the  Hague  International  Tribunal  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  advocates  of  international  peace;  AI.  Rene  Bazin  of  the  French 
Academy;  General  Lebon,  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  member 
of  the  Superior  Council  of  War;  AI.  Etienne  Lamy  of  the  French  Academy; 
M.  Fernand  Cormon,  painter,  president  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  Count 
Charles  de  Chambrun,  secretary  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Washington, 
representing  President  Poincare  of  the  Council  of  Alinisters;  M.  Paul  Vidal 
de  le  Blache,  member  of  the  Institute,  representing  the  LIniversity  of  Paris; 
Le  Due  Choiseul,  descendant  of  a distinguished  Frenchfamily;  Count  de  Roch- 
ambeau,  descendant  of  Count  de  Rochambeau,  commanding  the  French 
forces  during  the  American  Revolution;  AI.  J.  Dal  Piaz,  director  general  of 
La  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique;  AI.  Louis  Bleriot,  engineer  and 
aviator;  AI.  Antoine  Girard,  commercial  explorer;  AI.  Leon  Barthou,  delegate 
from  the  Aero  club  of  France;  AI.  Gabriel  Louis  Jaray,  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  secretary  of  the  General  Franco-American  committee;  AI.  Gas- 
ton Deschamps,  representing  Le  Temps;  AI.  Regis  Gignoux,  representing  Le 
Figaro;  AI.  Roger  Gouel,  secretary  of  the  delegation;  the  Countess  de  Rocham- 
beau; Aladame  Bleriot;  Aliss  Valentine  Giraid;  and  Aliss  Aladaline  Cormon. 

The  members  of  the  French  delegation  were  hospitably  entertained  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  elsewhere  during  their 
stay  in  this  country.  Probably  the  most  important  of  these  entertainments 
was  the  banquet  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  hotel  in  New  York  city,  held  May  I, 
1912,  attended  by  300  guests,  when  Honorable  Gabriel  Hanotaux  presented 
the  Rodin  bust,  “La  France.”  John  H.  Finley,  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  the  city  of  New  A'ork,  asted  as  toastmaster.  Speeches  were  made 
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by  Ambassador  Jules  Jusserand,  representing  the  French  government  at 
Washington;  Attorney  General  George  W.  Wickersham,  representing  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas  F.  Conway, 
representing  the  governor  of  New  York;  Alayor  William  J.  Gaynor  of  New 
York  City;  Hon.  Gabriel  Hanotaux;  AI.  Louis  Barthou;  Baron  de  Constant 
and  Senator  Henry  W.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  New  York  commission. 

Governor  John  A.  Alead,  members  of  the  Vermont  commission  and 
citizens  of  the  state  were  present  as  guests  of  the  New  York  commission. 

The  members  of  the  Vermont  and  New  York  commissions,  accompanied 
by  Governor  Afead,  the  French  Ambassador  and  members  of  the  French 
delegation  left  New  AYrk  City  on  the  evening  of  Alay  2 for  Crown  Point, 
where  the  Champlain  memorial  was  under  process  of  construction.  A stop 
was  made  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  the  French  delegation  visited  the 
scene  of  Alontcalm’s  victory  in  1758.  The  visitors  were  entertained  at 
breakfast  by  Air.  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  P.  Bell,  the  owners  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  Mr.  Howland  Pell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pell  had  partially  completed  the 
restoration  of  the  buildings  and  fortress  as  they  were  originally  constructed. 

The  journey  was  continued  to  Port  Henry,  from  which  place  the  party 
proceeded  by  boat  to  Crown  Point.  A large  number  of  people  had  assembled 
for  the  exercises.  In  connection  with  the  formal  presentation  of  the  gift 
of  the  Rodin  bust,  speeches  were  made,  after  which  the  ruins  of  Forts  St. 
Frederick  and  Amherst  were  inspected.  Chairman  H.  Wallace  Knapp 
of  the  New  A'ork  commission  presided.  Lieutenant-governor  Thomas  F. 
Conway  welcomed  the  visitors  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  Aork.  Gov- 
ernor John  A.  Mead  of  Vermont  in  welcoming  the  visitors  said: 

“The  people  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  join  with  the  people  of  the 
Empire  State  in  welcoming  the  members  of  the  distinguished  delegation 
from  France  who  have  come  to  bring  the  seal  of  the  mother  country  to  the 
memorial  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  The  Vermont  commission 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  that  distinguished  son,  Samuel  Champlain,  united 
with  the  New  AYrk  commission  in  erecting  this  stately  joint  memorial  to 
commemorate  his  memory,  which  is  revered  by  the  people  of  both  states. 
We  count  it  the  greatest  privilege  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  man  to  be 
born  along  the  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake,  which  Champlain  considered 
worthy  to  bear  his  name.” 
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Hon.  Gabriel  Hanotaux  made  the  speech  of  presentation  and  the  gift 
was  formally  accepted  by  Commissioner  Louis  C.  Lafontaine  of  Champlain, 
New  York. 

It  contains  the  following  inscription: 

Le  XX  JuiLLET  Mdcix  Le  Francais  S.  Champlain 
A Decouvert  Le  Lac  Qui  Porte  Son  Nom 
Le  III  Mai  Mcmxii  Les  Etats  De 
New  York  Et  De  Vermont 
Elevant  Ce  LIonument 
Une  Delegation  Francais 
A ScELLE  Cette  F cure  De 
“La  France’ ’ 

A.  Rodin. 
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CHAMPLAIN  GROUP  ON  MEMORIAL  LIGHTHOUSE 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  MEMORIAL 


The  dedicatory  ceremonies  were  held  at  Crown  Point  on  July  5,  1912. 
A large  number  of  people  from  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York  were  in 
attendance.  Hon.  H.  Wallace  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  New  York  commis- 
sion, presided.  After  music,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Lewis  Francis,  D. 
D.,  of  New  York  City. 

The  memorial  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Louise  G.  Witherbee,  daughter 
of  Commissioner  Walter  C.  Witherbee.  Chairman  Knapp  then  formally 
presented  the  memorial  to  the  governor  of  New  York.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  old  order  changeth  indeed  when  Vermont  and  New  York  live  only 
in  service  to  the  common  good  and  together  place  above  their  monument 
the  emblem  of  their  common  country.  It  has  long  been  so,  but  it  w'as  not 
always  so.  It  is  w-ell,  perhaps,  to  remember  the  passing  altercations,  since 
they  serve  now  only  to  demonstrate  how  closely  and  firmly  they  have  drawm 
together.  Surely  this  water  will  run  clear  and  sweet  betw'een  them  and  the 
light  from  the  tow-er  above  all  fall  upon  fraternal  shores.  Vermont  has 
done  her  duty,  and  her  duty  has  been  a labor  of  love.  With  such  a spirit 
sitting  by  our  hearthstone  the  future  of  the  valley  is  secure.” 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Vermont  commission  Rev.  John  M.  Thomas, 
D.  D.,  president  of  Middlebury  college,  said: 

“In  behalf  of  the  freemen  of  \'ermont,  and  representing  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain Tercentenary  Commission  of  Vermont,  I have  the  honor  to  transfer  to 
the  representative  of  his  Excellency,  Governor  John  A.  IMead,  this  memorial 
of  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Champlain  and  of  the  territory  now  comprising  the 
State  of  Vermont.  This  commemorative  light-tower  is  erected  on  a site 
made  American  soil  forever  by  the  valor  of  our  Green  Mountain  sires.  It  is 
our  will  that  it  shall  stand  as  a reminder  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  honor 
in  which  the  men  of  the  generation  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
discovery  held  the  intrepid  navigator,  the  scholarly  explorer,  and  the  Christian 
pioneer,  Samuel  Champlain.” 


Governor  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York,  in  accepting  the  memorial  and 
transferring  it  to  the  United  States,  said  in  part: 

‘’Let  us  receive  from  Samuel  Champlain  the  inspiration  of  high  aims  and 
purpose  and  unselfish  service  to  our  fellow-men.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  work  so  nobly  begun  by  his  indomitable  will  and  fortitude  in  blazing 
the  way  for  the  American  spirit  of  courage  and  enterprise  that  so  greatly  en- 
riched and  developed  this  northern  country. 

“It  is  indeed  a high  honor  to  join  hands  with  the  representative  of  the 
State  of  Vermont  to  bequeath  to  the  Federal  government  for  safe  keeping  and 
constant  care  this  noble  memorial,  with  the  hope  that  its  never-failing  light 
may  guide  the  wayfarer  and  the  voyager  on  the  path  of  safety. 

“To  you.  Colonel  Sanger,  this  monument  is  now  given.” 

In  the  absence  of  Gov.  John  A.  Mead  of  Vermont,  who  was  detained 
at  home  by  slight  illness,  Adjt.-Gen.  Lee  S.  Tillotson  received  the  memorial 
on  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Vermont  and  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  United 
States  in  the  following  address: 

“I  think  it  should  be  made  plain  that  I am  not  the  Governor  of  Vermont, 
otherwise  my  appearance  as  to  clothing  might  lead  some  to  think  that  the 
Governor  had  exercised  his  constitutional  prerogative  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  had  assumed  personal  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
State  and  had  come  over  here  to  dispute  New  York’s  right  to  have  this  memo- 
rial located  on  New  York  soil.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  “Green  Alountain  Boys”  had  invaded  this  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Llowever,  no  such  hostile  action  is  intended  or  necessary  or 
possible,  for  conditions  have  changed.  This  memorial  has  been  erected  and 
located  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Commissions  of  both  States.  New  York 
and  Vermont  are  now  a part  of  the  same  nation,  both  subject  to  the  same 
national  government  in  whose  custody  this  memorial  is  about  to  be  placed, 
and  from  the  United  States  of  America  neither  New  York  nor  Vermont  will 
ever  seek  to  take  anything  by  force  of  arms. 

“During  the  past  few  days,  since  I knew  that  I might  be  called  upon  to 
speak  for  the  Governor  on  this  occasion,  I have  been  endeavoring  to  keep  up 
with  my  everyday  work,  follow  the  events  connected  with  the  two  great  na- 
tional political  conventions  which  have  been  held,  and  several  other  local 
political  meetings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accumulate  in  my  mind  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  past  three  hundred  years.  This  effort  has  resulted  in  a state  of 
mind  which  culminated  last  night  in  a dream  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  that 
at  the  point  in  these  ceremonies  w'hen  Vermont’s  share  in  this  memorial  w'as 
about  to  be  surrendered  into  the  keeping  of  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  there  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of 
the  recently  defeated  national  political  candidates  and  demanded  that  the 
Champlain  Memorial  be  turned  over  to  him  as  the  only  safe  and  rightful  cus- 
todian thereof. 

“I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  on  this  occasion  if  I did  not  express  to  these 
Commissioners  Vermont’s  appreciation  of  their  efforts  in  carrying  forward 
so  successfully  this  memorable  celebration  which  is  here  completed  in  the 
dedication  of  this  beautiful,  substantial  and  useful  memorial.  It  is  to  be 
exceedingly  regretted  that  Governor  iMead  could  not  have  been  present  in 
person  at  this  ceremony  to  speak  for  our  State.  In  his  absence,  gentlemen 
of  the  Vermont  Commission,  the  Governor  directs  me  to  accept  this  memo- 
rial on  behalf  of  the  State  of  \ ermont,  and  to  assure  you  that  your  task  has 
been  well  performed  and  that  your  work  merits,  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive, the  approval  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 

‘'There  is  one  thought  which  I would  like  to  express  to  you  on  this  occasion. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  achievements  of  the  past,  and  through 
the  energy  and  the  daring  of  such  men  as  Champlain,  there  probably  does 
not  now  remain  on  the  earth  any  such  unexplored  wildernesses  as  was  this 
valley  when  Champlain  first  saw  it;  even  the  poles  have  been  discovered 
and  located.  It  remains  for  us  of  the  present  and  the  future  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  thus  gained.  Let  us  not 
sacrifice  the  beauties  of  this  Champlain  \ alley  to  the  greed  of  commercialism. 
Let  it  be  our  effort,  rather,  to  preserve  and  conserve  it  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  its  natural  resources,  so  that  it  will  remain  a haven  of  peace  and  rest  to 
which  the  tired  w'orkers  of  the  world  may  come  for  recreation  and  gain  there- 
by renewed  energy  and  ambition  for  future  explorations  into  the  still  undis- 
covered realms  of  noble  art,  helpful  literature,  useful  science  and  honest 
business. 

“And  now,  by  direction  of  the  Governor  of  \ ermont  and  in  his  name, 
our  custody  in  this  Champlain  Memorial  is  transmitted  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  government  of  the  Lmited  States  of  America,  to  which,  by  this 
act,  we  again  acknowledge  our  allegiance  and  pledge  our  support  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  our  resources.  But  while  this  memorial  is  thus  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  these  United  States,  I would  remind  you 
that  the  waters  over  which  its  light  will  shine  wdll  continue  to  separate,  yet 


unite  the  shores  of  New  \ork  and  Vermont,  to  one  of  which  you  must  al- 
ways come  if  you  wish  to  see  Champlain  in  all  its  beauty,  and  to  both  of 
which,  and  especially  to  Vermont,  you  will  always  be  welcome.” 

President  William  H.  Taft  was  unable  to  be  present  and  commissioned 
the  Hon.  William  Cary  Sanger  of  Sangerfield,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  United  States,  to  receive  the  memorial  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and,  in  doing  so,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

“These  interesting  ceremonies  illustrate  one  of  the  great  principles  which 
the  founders  of  our  country  and  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  so  wisely 
made  a fundamental  part  of  our  national  life.  To  each  State  is  left  the  care 
and  supervision  of  those  matters  which  directly  and  exclusively  concern  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  and  thus  individuality  and  initiative  in  the  develop- 
ment of  local  spirit  and  character,  are  stimulated  and  encouraged,  but  those 
matters  which  properly  concern  the  people  as  a whole  are  cared  for  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  one  department  or  another  of  the  National 
Government.  The  lighthouses  are  not  only  for  the  use  of  those  who  live  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  but  they  protect  the  interests  and  they  encourage 
the  activities  of  all  the  people,  and  consequently  they  have  been  placed  under 
the  control  and  care  of  the  National  Government. 

“It  was  my  pleasure  on  one  occasion  to  hear  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject,  “Democracy  and  Beauty.” 
At  first  the  title  seemed  strange,  but  before  President  Eliot  had  finished  it 
was  apparent  to  everyone  who  heard  him  that  it  is  a privilege,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  for  those  who  constitute  a democracy  to  see  to  it  that  what  is  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  architecture,  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
within  such  easy  reach  of  the  people  that  the  pleasure  and  benefit  which  come 
from  beauty  may  be  theirs.  This  lighthouse  marks  a step  forward  in  a 
most  important  direction.  It  is  true  that  our  public  buildings  and  our 
private  residences  and  our  parks  have  been  growing  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful under  the  careful  work  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  them,  but  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a light- 
house a thing  of  beauty.  For  this,  those  responsible  for  its  construction 
and  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  are  entitled  to  our  most  grateful  appre- 
ciation. The  lighthouse  will  be  none  the  less  useful  to  the  mariner  and  will 
be  vastly  more  valuable  to  the  community  because  architect  and  sculptor 
have  united  to  make  it  so  attractive  and  interesting  that  it  is  a pleasure  to 
look  at  it. 


■‘This  light  will  not  only  guide  those  who  voyage  on  these  waters,  but  we 
can  see  in  it  and  in  all  those  other  lights  which  mark  our  coasts  and  the  har- 
bors of  our  inland  seas  a symbol  of  what  our  national  life  should  be,  not 
only  for  our  people  but  for  the  entire  world.  The  lighthouse  guides  to  the 
desired  haven;  it  warns  against  shoals;  in  the  dark  and  in  the  storm  it  enables 
the  mariner  to  find  his  way  in  safety  past  the  perils  which  threaten  him. 
There  is  storm  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea;  there  are  in  our  national  life  per- 
plexities and  dangers;  amid  the  turmoil  of  our  political,  business  and  social 
activities  there  is  the  right  course  w'hich  leads  to  the  well-being  of  our  people, 
and  there  are  rocks  of  error  and  wrong  which  threaten  with  peril  or  destruc- 
tion those  who  do  not  avoid  them.  May  these  lighthouses  serve  their  use- 
ful and  beneficent  purpose,  and  may  the  light  of  liberty  and  truth  burn  so 
brightly  that  our  country,  through  stress  and  storm,  may  see  its  way  clear 
to  such  a course  of  national  life  as  will  bring  to  us  the  full  rewards  and  bles- 
sings of  a national  life  well  lived  and  wisely  directed. 

“It  is  indeed  a disappointment  to  us  all,  as  well  as  to  the  President  him- 
self, that  he  has  not  been  able  to  be  present  today.  He  has  honored  me  by 
asking  me  to  represent  him,  and  on  his  behalf  I accept  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  this  light,  and  assure  you  that  it  will  ever  burn  to  serve 
the  splendid  purpose  for  which  you  have  created  it.” 


Chairman  Knapp  then  presented  Count  de  Peretti  de  la  Rocca,  Charge 
d’Affaires  de  France,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  French  Ambassador,  repre- 
sented the  Republic  of  France,  and  spoke  as  follows: 


“I  shall  not  speak  to  you  about  Champlain;  you  know  more  about  him 
than  I.  Everything  around  here  reminds  you  of  him.  And  so  many  speak- 
ers more  eloquent,  members  of  the  French  Academy,  Ambassadors,  Senators, 
Governors  of  States,  have  told  you  of  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  his  courage,  his 
energy,  his  force  of  character,  his  uprightness  of  heart.  What  could  I add 
to  their  discourses.? 

“But  I shall  tell  you  how  delighted  I am  to  represent  here  the  French  Am- 
bassador. Aly  pleasure  is  as  great  as  his  would  have  been  to  be  present. 
Air.  Jusserand  told  me  many  times  how  happy  he  was  to  commemorate  on 
similar  occasions  the  beginnings  of  this  country,  because  the  name  of  France 
is  associated  so  often  with  these  celebrations  by  which  you  Americans  show, 
with  such  admirable  perseverance,  your  remembrance  of  the  past. 
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“Today  you  celebrate  the  memory  of  a brave  French  pioneer  who,  fore- 
seeing the  future,  discovered  and  opened  up  a beautiful  country  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mankind  and  to  civilization.  Some  years  ago  you  raised  monuments 
to  the  leaders  who  came  with  the  military  power  of  France  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  your  country. 

“On  another  occasion,  for  your  gratitude  is  considerate,  you  did  honor 
to  the  memory  of  the  French  private  soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  War 
of  Independence  and  whose  names  were  forgotten.  But  they  shed  their 
blood  on  this  soil  where  liberty  sprang  forth,  your  country,  and  you  wished 
that  a beautiful  monument  at  Annapolis  should  recall  to  posterity  the  mem- 
ory of  those  modest  heroes. 

“All  these  commemorations  find  an  echo  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  sister  Republic.  They  make  up  other  links^added  to  the  long  chain  of 
friendship  which  binds  our  two  countries.  They  induce  Frenchmen  to  cross 
the  sea,  like  Champlain,  impelled  by  the  curiosity  of  new  things,  and  they  dis- 
cover America.  At  first  they  are  astonished;  they  did  not  expect  to  see  what 
they  see  in  this  country,  where  three  centuries  before  only  explorers  dared  to 
venture.  And  they  return  to  France,  like  the  delegates  who  came  here  re- 
cently on  behalf  of  the  France-Amerique  Committee,  impressed  not  only 
with  the  future  of  the  United  States  but  with  their  present,  with  their  unheard 
of  development  which  surprises  our  old  customs,  and  they  bring  back  from 
this  young  and  already  great  country  a store  of  new  ideas. 

“As  Americans  who  know  Paris  like  to  return  there,  Frenchmen  who  once 
come  to  the  United  States  wish  to  come  back  again;  for  we  have  much  to 
learn  the  one  from  the  other.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  each  other  as  much  as 
possible;  the  more  we  shall  know  each  other,  the  better  we  shall  like  each 
other.  Flistory  encourages  us  to  do  so;  our  mutual  interests  recommend  us 
to  do  likewise.  Thank  God,  if  so  many  Americans  are  the  worthy  descend- 
ants of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  are  yet  in  France  many 
men  of  the  type  of  Champlain,  with  the  same  energy,  the  same  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  the  same  uprightness.  These  are  characteristics  of  the  race  in 
that  old  France,  always  young,  of  which  one  of  our  best  artists  has  por- 
trayed the  features  in  bronze  so  that  you  may  see  them  there,  in  the  midst 
of  you,  under  the  shadow  of  the  memorial  to  a great  Frenchman,  who,  like 
all  Frenchmen  coming  over  here,  loved  America.”  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Roberts,  LL.  D.,  then  Mayor  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  who  delivered  the 
following  scholarly  address: 
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FRONT  VIEW  OF  RODIN  BUST  LA  FRANCE 


“This  memorial  having  been  presented  and  received  with  due  ceremony, 
it  would  seem  that  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  assembled  had  been  ac- 
complished and  that  a motion  to  adjourn  would  be  in  order.  But  a pro- 
gramme, like  a table  of  contents,  is  a tyrannous  thing,  and  if  a place  therein 
is  marked  for  an  address  it  must  be  filled. 

“I  suppose  this  to  be  the  last  but  one  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
Champlain  Tercentenary.  During  the  celebration,  in  1909,  as  appears  from 
the  admirable  and  voluminous  Report  of  the  Commission,  the  dramatic 
history  of  this  lake  and  its  borderlands  has  been  unfolded  and  illustrated  in 
full  detail  by  antiquarians,  men  of  letters,  orators,  statesmen,  poets  and 
prelates.  Among  the  many  representative  speakers  from  official  life  were 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Ambassador  from  England,  the  Am- 
bassador from  France,  certain  high  officials  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  a United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Governor  of  \'  ermont,  and  the  Congressmen  from  that  State.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed,  and  the  fact  is,  that  those  of  us  who  speak  today 
may  not  be  harvesters  but  only  gleaners  in  this  fruitful  field  of  local  history 
and  there  is  little  left  to  garner  for  your  store. 

“ But  shall  we  leave  this  stern  and  rock-bound  structure  to  stand  cold  and 
stark  and  chained  to  a thankless  service  in  shedding  abroad  its  light  for  the 
warning  and  comfort  of  men  without  some  simple  rite  of  baptism.^  Shall  we 
abandon  this  sweetly  serious  embodiment  of  French  womanhood  to  face, 
unveiled,  the  tempest,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  frost  of  winter  without  a 
word  of  benediction  and  without  some  act  of  homage  which  is  her  due  and 
which  she  is  wont  to  receive  from  the  gallant  men  of  her  own  blood?  It  is 
true,  she  is  well  able  to  face  undaunted  the  buffeting  of  hostile  circumstance. 
Such  has  been  her  fate  for  centuries.  In  coarse  apparel  she  has  tilled  the 
fields  and  kept  her  house,  and  by  the  proceeds  of  her  thrift  has  ransomed  a 
nation.  She  has  seen  visions,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  heavenly  voices, 
and  clad  in  mail,  she  has  led  armies  and  raised  the  siege  of  a city.  She  has 
fought  behind  barricades,  and  with  heroic  dignity  has  bared  her  fair  throat 
to  the  guillotine.  With  gaiety  unquenched,  she  has  starved  through  the 
investment  of  her  beloved  Paris.  Through  sore  privation  she  has  won  a 
name  in  art,  in  science  and  in  letters.  She  embodies  the  just  combination 
of  qualities  which  make  for  fineness,  elasticity,  strength,  health  and  long  life. 
So,  with  hands  upon  our  hearts — to  La  Belle  France,  salutation  and  blessing! 
May  she,  joined  together  with  her  strong  protectors,  the  great  explorer,  his 
man-at-arms  and  his  Indian  guide,  long  remain  to  figure  forth  the  beautiful 
in  art  in  this  setting  of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
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“The  historical  incidents  which  I may  touch  upon  are  such  as  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  and  the  fortresses  which 
guarded  the  southern  gateway  of  the  lake. 

“It  is  generally  agreed  that  Champlain  and  his  allies  fought  their  first 
battle  against  the  Iroquois  somewhere  in  this  vicinity.  From  his  naive  story 
of  the  encounter  it  appears  that  primitive  man  dearly  loves  to  bandy  words 
and  to  fight.  As  the  Homeric  heroes,  when  face  to  face  in  combat,  inter- 
changed long  and  high  sounding  speeches  before  falling  to,  so  did  the  rival 
war  parties  in  1609.  Champlain’s  account  says  that  when  his  men  ‘were 
armed  and  in  array,  they  sent  two  canoes,  set  apart  from  the  others,  to  learn 
from  their  enemies  if  they  wanted  to  fight.  They  replied  that  they  wanted 
nothing  else  but  that;  at  the  moment  there  was  not  much  light  and  they  must 
wait  for  the  daylight  to  recognize  each  other,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose 
they  would  open  the  battle.  This  was  accepted  by  our  men;  and  while  we 
waited,  the  whole  night  was  passed  in  dances  and  songs,  as  much  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other,  with  endless  insults  and  other  talk,  such  as  the  little  courage 
we  had,  our  feeble  men  and  inability  to  make  resistance  against  their  arms, 
and  that  when  we  came  we  should  find  it  to  our  ruin.  Our  men  were  also 
not  lacking  in  retort,  telling  them  that  they  should  see  such  power  of  arms  as 
never  before,  and  amid  such  other  talk  as  is  customary  in  the  siege  of  a city.’ 
Champlain,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fired  the  first  shot  with  his  arquebuse  and 
killed  two  of  the  chiefs,  mortally  wounding  a third.  The  writer  evidently 
thought  his  account  of  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  his  weapon  of  precision  need- 
ed explanation,  and  adds  that  he  loaded  with  four  bullets.  It  would  be  fair 
to  expect  that  one  bullet  would  go  wild. 

“It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have  the  story  of  this  fight  from  the 
Iroquois  point  of  view.  What  impression  did  the  outlandish  pale-faces  make 
upon  the  defending  band  of  aborigines.?  What  was  their  judgment  as  to  the 
ethics  of  the  invasion  into  their  territory.?  We  can  well  picture  their  demoral- 
ization upon  the  sudden  killing  of  their  three  chiefs.  But  can  sophisticated 
imagination  fully  grasp  the  degree  of  terror  inspired  by  the  bang  of  the  guns 
of  the  explorers  whi  h broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  primeval.?  What  do 
we  know  of  that  awful  stillness.?  The  Indian  moved  with  catlike  tread.  The 
dip  of  his  paddle  made  but  a ripple.  His  arrow  sped  to  its  mark  without 
sound.  The  life  and  death  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
natural  world  went  on  about  him  in  a silence  broken  only  by  the  stifled  squeak 
of  a victim  or  the  crunching  of  bones.  The  show  of  force  in  animate  nature 
following  patient  waiting  and  reserve  was  swift  and  terrific,  but  silent — the 
swoop  of  the  eagle  upon  its  prey,  the  spring  of  the  panther,  the  strike  of  the 
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adder.  The  music  of  the  denizens  of  the  wilderness  depended  for  its  quality 
upon  the  general  absence  of  sound  above  that  of  the  waterfall  or  the  rustling 
of  leaves.  Its  various  elemental  strains — the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  yell  of 
the  loon,  the  miaul  of  the  panther,  the  redman’s  love  call,  war  cry  and  death 
song — all  soared  high  above  the  symphony  of  inanimate  nature.  One  modern 
political  convention  makes  more  noise  in  a day  than  the  Indian  ever  heard 
through  the  centuries.  Thrice  and  four  times  happy  Iroquois! 

“For  a century  more  or  less  after  the  discovery  of  the  lake,  there  were 
bloddy  forays,  without  decisive  results,  back  and  forth  between  the  French 
and  Algonquins  on  the  North  and  the  English  and  Iroquois  on  the  South. 

“In  1731  the  French  fortified  a posthereat  Crown  Point  and  called  itFort 
Frederic.  This  was  only  a small  stockade  designed  to  accommodate  thirty 
men.  It  gave  place  to  a fortress  large  enough  for  120  men,  and  in  1742  it  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened,  being  then,  with  the  exception  of  Quebec,  the 
strongest  French  fortress  in  America.  And  under  the  protection  of  this 
fortress  was  the  largest  of  the  early  settlements.  Another  small  fort  was  con- 
structed at  Chimney  Point  opposite  here,  and  about  it  groups  of  home  seekers 
were  gathered.  All  settlements  in  this  neighborhood  disappeared  as  soon  as 
the  French  soldiers  withdrew  from  Lake  Champlain. 

“War  was  not  formally  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France  until 
1756.  In  that  year  w'as  completed  Fort  Carillon  (at  Ticonderoga),  about 
200  men  being  employed  in  its  construction.  In  1759,  in  face  of  siege  opera- 
tions by  Lord  Amherst,  the  French  abandoned  the  fort,  retired  to  Fort  Fred- 
eric, evacuated  and  blew  up  this  fort  and  retired  to  Canada.  Thus,  after  a 
full  century  and  a half  of  more  or  less  interrupted  control,  French  supremacy 
passed  from  Lake  Champlain. 

“Here  at  Crown  Point,  Amherst  thereupon  constructed  at  enormous 
expense  a new  fortress,  the  principal  function  of  which  has  been  to  make  a 
picturesque  ruin  and  a pleasant  picnic  ground  for  the  people  of  the  present 
day. 

“The  blood-soaked  slopes  of  this  great  waterway  were  hardly  dry  before 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  broke  out  and  these 
strategic  points  on  the  lake,  which  were  vital  as  buttresses  against  invasion 
by  French  and  Indians  from  Canada,  became  equally  so  to  the  colonists  for 
safeguarding  the  valley  from  British  occupation. 

“Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  again  became  the  centerof  interest  and 
activity.  The  local  patriots  determined  to  seize  Fort  Ticonderoga  and 
learned  that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were,  as  they  expressed  it,  ‘the  proper 
persons  to  do  the  job’.  The  story  of  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  fort  by 
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Ethan  Allen  and  his  party  of  eighty-three  men  is  authentic.  The  verbal 
form  of  his  command  to  surrender  ‘in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress’  has  been  questioned,  but  it  is  quite  in  the  style  of  his 
other  sayings  and  his  writings.  Listen  to  his  address  to  his  little  band  before 
the  attack: 

“ ‘Friends  and  fellow  soldiers,  you  have  for  a number  of  years  past  been 
a scourge  and  terror  to  arbitrary  powers.  Your  valor  has  been  famed  abroad 
and  acknowledged,  as  appears  by  the  advice  and  orders  to  me  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  surprise  and  take  the  garrison  now  before 
us.  I now  propose  to  advance  before  you,  and,  in  person,  conduct  you  through 
the  wicket  gate;  for  this  morning  either  we  quit  our  pretensions  to  valor  or 
possess  ourselves  of  this  fortress  in  a few  minutes;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
desperate  attempt,  which  none  but  the  bravest  of  men  dare  undertake,  I 
do  not  urge  it  on  any  contrary  to  his  will.  You  that  will  undertake,  volun- 
tarily, poise  your  firelocks!’ 

“Allen  was  a primitive  man,  a pioneer  and  land  speculator.  Like  the 
Homeric  heroes  and  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  chiefs,  he  indulged  in  high 
and  mighty  talk  before  the  attack.  In  his  day  and  among  his  people  the 
accomplishment  of  formal  speech  and  writing  was  not  common  and  lent  dis- 
tinction to  its  possessor  and  Allen  was  a man  to  let  his  light  shine  in  this 
direction. 

“Ticonderoga  witnessed  the  first  lowering  of  His  Alajesty’s  colors  in  the 
War  for  Independence.  Allen  says  of  this  occasion:  ‘The  sun  seemed  to 
rise  that  morning  with  a superior  lustre  and  Ticonderoga  and  all  its  defenders 
smiled  on  its  conquerors  who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl  and  wished  suc- 
cess to  Congress  and  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  America.’ 

“Shortly  after,  Seth  Warner  and  his  men  captured  the  small  garrison  here 
at  Crown  Point  together  with  200  pieces  of  cannon. 

“In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  of  the  Lake  Champlain  district  men  fought 
not  only  for  the  glory  of  France  and  her  religion,  the  glory  of  England  and 
the  spread  of  her  institutions,  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
abrogation  of  unjust  taxes,  but  also  and  chiefly,  as  settlers,  for  the  protection 
of  their  homes  and  the  validity  of  their  land  titles.  They  struggled,  never- 
theless, blindly,  as  all  men  do,  and  were  the  instruments  of  forces  and  the 
larger  design  of  which  they  could  have  no  vision.  Notwithstanding  her 
courage,  superior  leadership  and  organization,  France  was  defeated  because, 
as  has  been  said,  ‘a  new  nation  had  arrived  too  great  in  numbers,  in  extent 
of  territory,  in  strength  of  independent,  individual  character  to  be  over- 
whelmed.’ 
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“A  nation  may  be  the  loser  in  the  game  of  war,  but  a great  race  can  hardly 
be  subjugated  or  rubbed  out.  Quebec  was  taken,  but  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec is  French  and  New  England,  through  immigration,  is  slowly  becoming 
New  France.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  conquered  long  ago,  but  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  are  conspicuously  present  with  us  today.  It  has  been  easy  for  the 
western  Powers  to  blow  up  the  forts  of  China  and  gain  concessions,  and  the 
Chinese  smile,  seemingly  acquiesce,  and  kotow,  but  in  all  things  essential  to 
themselves  they  yield  nothing  but  go  their  own  way.  A few  Chinese  boys 
trained  in  American  colleges  have  exerted  a greater  influence  upon  China 
than  all  the  gunpowder  ever  manufactured  could  do. 

“It  would  seem  that  there  are  forces  visibly  at  work  that  make  for  peace, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  bloody  history  of  man  and  the  huge  armaments  which 
may  mean  the  fear  of  war  rather  than  the  love  of  it.  Possibly  it  was  from  a 
willingness  or  even  a desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  such  forces  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America 
found  that  without  effort  or  affectation  they  could  find  in  the  Champlain  Ter- 
centenary an  occasion  for  the  interchange  of  words  of  pleasantness  along  the 
paths  of  international  peace. 

“In  the  future,  then,  let  celebrants  of  the  Tercentenary  events  settle  all 
their  differences  by  a joint  meeting  by  the  sweet  waters  of  Lake  Champlain. 

“Men  draw  from  the  pages  of  history  different  conclusions,  for  they  read 
with  different  eyes.  Although  we  are  familiar  with  the  fact  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spread  of  civilization  through  violence,  yet  in  the  concomitants 
of  war,  its  pomps  and  trappings,  its  glory  and  shame,  its  burnings  and  killings, 
its  famine  and  pestilence,  its  bickerings  and  jealousies,  its  graft  and  greed  and 
sordidness,  its  futility  to  effect  its  original  purpose  or  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good,  and  more  particularly  in  the  nature  of  men  and  things,  may  there 
not  be  some  among  us  who  find  warrant  for  the  beatitude,  ‘Blessed  are  the 
meek  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth.”  (Applause.) 

The  ceremonies  concluded  with  the  following  benediction  by  Rev.  J. 
W.  Dwyer  of  Ludlow,  Vermont. 

“O  God,  from  whom  are  holy  desires,  right  counsels  and  just  works,  give 
unto  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  Thou  hast  told  us  the  world  cannot  give; 
that  our  hearts  being  given  to  the  keeping  of  Thy  commandments  and  the 
fear  of  enemies  being  removed,  our  days,  by  Thy  protection,  may  be  peaceful. 

“May  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scend upon  all  here  assembled,  upon  all  whom  we  represent,  and  abide  with 
us  forever.” 
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From  the  beginning  of  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Vermont  and  New 
York  commissions,  in  making  preparations  for  the  Lake  Champlain  Tercen- 
tenary celebration,  through  the  culmination  of  those  efforts  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  historical  celebrations  ever  conducted  in  America,  and  in- 
cluding also  the  planning,  building  and  dedication  of  the  Champlain  mem- 
orial the  commissions  representing  the  two  states  worked  together  in  the 
utmost  harmony.  New  York  is  a great  state  and  had  a large  appropriation 
at  its  disposal.  Vermont,  a small  state,  necessarily  appropriated  a much 
smaller  sum.  The  disparity  between  the  two  appropriations  never  in  the 
slightest  degree  was  emphasized  by  the  members  of  the  New  York  commis- 
sion. 

Vermont  working  alone  never  could  have  organized  on  such  a scale  a 
celebration  that  commanded  to  such  an  extent  national  and  international 
attention  and  commendation.  With  the  amount  of  money  at  its  disposal, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  Vermont  could  have  conducted  only 
a small  celebration  and  have  erected  only  a small  memorial.  Co-operating 
with  New  York  in  the  erection  of  a joint  memorial  it  receives  equally  with 
the  Empire  State  credit  for  the  beautiful  and  imposing  memorial  tower  erec- 
ted at  historic  Crown  Point,  only  a stone’s  throw  across  the  lake  from  the 
soil  of  Vermont. 

The  Vermont  commission  appreciates  the  cordial  relations  and  generous 
treatment  accorded  by  the  New  York  commission  from  the  inception  of  the 
undertaking  to  its  conclusion. 


THE  TREASURER’S  SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 


Following  is  the  supplemental  account  of  F.  L.  Fish,  treasurer 
Vermont  Tercentenary  Commission: 

Receipts. 


1910. 

Sept.  8. 

Balance  on  deposit  in  National  Bank  of  Wrgennes, 

^2, 

191 1. 

July  I. 

Received  from  Auditor  of  Accounts, 

12, 

1914. 

Nov.  7. 

Received  from  L.  M.  Hays, 

Total  receipts. 

Disbursements. 

^15, 

1910. 

Oct.  5. 

L.  M.  Hays,  Sec.,  preparing  Legislative  report. 

$ 

12. 

Capital  City  Press,  printing  Tercentenary  report. 

Nov.  14. 

Pavilion  Hotel,  expenses  of  commissioners. 

14. 

Frederick  0.  Beaupre,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

18. 

Pavilion  Hotel,  expenses  of  commissioners. 

23- 

L.  AI.  Hays,  expenses  incident  to  Legislative  report. 

23- 

Capital  City  Press,  printing  legislative  report. 

29. 

Geo.  G.  Tobin,  drawing  old  map  of  Swanton,  for  leg- 
islative report. 

Dec.  12. 

John  AI.  Thomas,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

12. 

Alclntosh  (k  Crandall,  survey  and  plan  of  Rock  Dunder 

13- 

Arthur  F.  Stone,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

21. 

R.  A.  Wisell,  writing  letters. 

21 . 

L.  AI.  Hays,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

191 1 . 

Feb.  3. 

W.  H.  Crockett,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

13- 

L.  AI.  Hays,  expenses  as  secretary. 

14. 

Geo.  T.  Jarvis,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

of  the 


585-90 

500.00 

100.00 


185.90 


300.00 

250.00 

8 . 50 

2- 37 

2.50 

87-35 

535-49 

15.00 
7 53 

39-29 

3- 99 
3-56 

12.64 

28.54 

36.27 

9.00 
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Alar 

21. 

Arthur  F.  Stone,  expense  on  account  of  Tercentenary 

report,  $ 

12.05 

24. 

John  AI.  Thomas,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

12.22 

July 

I. 

1912. 

7- 

Walter  FI.  Crockett,  expenses  as  commissioner, 

6.38 

Feb. 

Walter  C.  Witherbee,  treasurer.  New  York  Commis- 

sion, advanced  toward  Crown  Point  Alemorial, 

10,000.00 

26. 

Walter  C.  Witherbee,  treasurer.  New  York  Tercen- 

tenary Commission  advanced  as  above, 

3,325-00 

May 

7- 

W.  11.  Crockett,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

17.14 

IS- 

John  Al.  Thomas,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

21 .78 

16. 

L.  Al.  Hays,  expenses  as  Commissioner, 

16.23 

June 

6. 

John  M.  Thomas,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

17.70 

July 

6. 

Fred  AI.  Grandy,  expense  taking  F.  L.  Fish  to  Crown 

Point, 

6.00 

10. 

W.  H.  Crockett,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

6.44 

12. 

Arthur  F.  Stone,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

30.49 

Nov. 

3- 

Horace  W.  Bailey,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

6.32 

4- 

John  M.  Thomas,  expenses  as  commissioner. 

3-96 

28. 

L.  AI.  Hays,  expenses  as  secretary. 

42-35 

1913- 

Feb. 

7- 

F.  L.  Fish,  expenses  as  commissioner  and  treasurer. 

3-35 

1914. 

Nov. 

7- 

L.  AI.  Hays,  services  as  secretary  in  connection  with 

dedication  of  monument. 

54-00 

7- 

H.  J.  Shanley,  balance  due  on  badges. 

32.28 

Dec. 

7- 

Walter  FI.  Crockett,  services  on  supplemental  report. 

14.00 

16. 

L.  AI.  Hays,  services  on  supplemental  report. 

42.85 

Total  disbursements, 
Balance  in  hands  of  treasurer, 


^15,012. 57 

^173-33 
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